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Abstract 

Cultural integration can be used as an effective learning practice in contexts of English as Foreign Language (EFL) 
classrooms. The present study aimed at investigating the effect of cultural integration on the development of Iranian 
EFL upper-intermediate learners' listening comprehension. To this end, fifty-two upper-intermediate EFL learners were 
selected based on the Quick Placement Test, developed by Oxford University Press and University of Cambridge Local 
Examinations Syndicate (2012). These participants were randomly assigned into experimental (N=26) and control 
(N=26) groups. T-test analysis indicated significant effects of cultural integration on the development of listening 
comprehension on upper-intermediate EFL learners. The findings offer pedagogical implications for integrating First 
Language (LI) culture in EFL listening comprehension classrooms. 
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1. Introduction 

According to Brown (2001) listening is an important component in language learning and teaching. It first attracted 
special attention in the late 1970s with James Asher's work on Total Physical Response published in 1977. Thanajaro 
(2000) argues that listening is not only the first of the language art skills developed, it is also the skill which is most 
frequently used both in the classroom and in daily life. 

Probably, EFL students learn English easier and more efficiently based on their prior cultural knowledge. Matching the 
material employed along with EFL learners’ backgrounds can be resulted in a facilitated negotiation of meaning. EFL 
students can accumulate background knowledge regarding any issue through their native language culture. According to 
Nazary (2008), the students' native language plays a key role in teaching language skills and sub-skills as well as in 
performing classroom activities. In fact, LI has several deliberate functions. 

On the other hand, listening comprehension seems to be a challenging task in countries, e.g. Iran, where English is the 
foreign language. According to Martinez-Flor and Uso-Juan (n.d.) the primacy of listening has recently become clear 
and that it plays a considerable role in EFL learners' development of second language communicative ability. 

Understanding audio-material in language classes requires the utilization of technological instruments such as 
computers, headphones, voice-recorders, etc. Moreover, EFL teachers need to eliminate their students' stress and 
anxiety in such environments so as to assist EFL students enhance their concentration. By meeting such circumstances 
and requirements, it is hoped that listening comprehension will be effective and fertile. It seems that the use of native 
culture in English classes can lessen EFL students' level of stress and anxiety. Cultural differences were found to be 
significant in creating anxiety (Hashemi & Abbasi, 2013). 

Koren (1997 as cited in Nazary 2008) investigated the impact of students' listening to lectures in a foreign language 
while taking notes in LI on the development of their listening comprehension. She found the usage of translation while 
taking notes as a good strategy if the purpose was to comprehend and keep the material for future reading, as before a 
test. 

Accordingly, the present study aims at exploring the impact of including LI culture-based materials on the development 
of EFL learners' listening comprehension. Considering the communicative use of language, the significance of listening 
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comprehension as an inseparable part of communicative competence becomes obvious. According to Kasmer (1999) 
many students experience some discord when learning a new language since they examine the differences between their 
native culture and the culture of the target language. 

1.1 Research question 

To obtain the objectives of the present study, the following research question was posed by the researcher: 

Ql: Does culture integration have any significant effect on the development of listening comprehension among Iranian 
upper-intermediate EFL learners? 

1.2 Research null-hypothesis 

Therefore, the following research null-hypothesis was proposed: 

Q2: Culture integration does not have any significant effect on the development of listening comprehension among 
Iranian upper-intermediate EFL learners. 

2. Review of Literature 

According to Alptekin (1993), expressing and understanding meanings in a given language includes two kinds of 
knowledge: systemic and schematic. Systemic knowledge is the forma/characteristics of language, including its 
syntactic and semantic dimensions. Schematic knowledge, on the other hand, is acquired in social contexts. It is an 
important part of the ‘fit’ existing between people’s culture-specific cognition and their native language. Regarding 
native language learning, the child’s schematic knowledge and systemic knowledge develop simultaneously. Given 
what is known about the promoting impacts of familiar schemas (or schemata) on foreign language acquisition, it is 
most natural for learners to depend upon their already established schematic knowledge when developing new systemic 
knowledge. Therefore, foreign language teaching materials utilizing target-language culture elements to present the 
systemic data are likely to interfere with this natural tendency. Alptekin (1993) argues that such teaching materials 
actually damage foreign language learning because of various reasons. 

Jadallah and Hasan (n.d.) in an article regarding new trends in Using LI (Arabic) in the EFL Classroom came to the 
conclusion that all the instructors who were native speakers of English and 62.5% of non-native speakers of English 
preferred to employ Arabic in EFL teaching. 

Seghers (2008) in an investigation regarding LI culture in the EFL classroom and abroad concluded that whether or not 
learners bring their culture into the TESOL classroom appears to be dependent upon different factors; most notably the 
time spent interacting with English speakers in English both at home and abroad, and through other exposure to English 
speaking cultures, including TV programs. Age and gender also sound to strongly influence this - but again, if older 
male learners have experience interacting with other cultures, 4/age and gender impacts may disappear. As most 
English conversation students in Japan have not had an opportunity to experience regular interaction with English 
speakers on a daily basis including living abroad for an extended period of time, it is inevitable that these learners will 
bring their native culture into the classroom (Seghers 2008). 

Benahnia (n.d.) in their study found that having information about culture appears essential in the area of foreign 
language teaching/learning. However, teachers should receive adequate instructions on how to deal with cultural issues 
and how to integrate the cultural elements in their teaching activities. It is also crucial to know which culture to 
concentrate upon (i.e. LI culture, or L2 culture?) and how much of that culture should the learner be exposed to, and at 
which level? 

Nazary (2008) explored Iranian university students' attitudes and perceptions toward the use of LI. According to his 
findings most students had a negative view and rejected LI use in English classes. However, it was found that language 
proficiency played a role in this regard and students with different levels of language proficiency expressed different 
attitudes toward the LI function in EFL settings. Undoubtedly, the constructive role of LI in syllabus design, ELT 
methods, classroom management, instructing language learning skills and sub-skills, performing all kinds of activities 
and language evaluation of students, is frequently stressed. 

Neff and Rucynski Jr (2013) in an article, entitled "Tasks for Integrating Language and Culture Teaching", gratified the 
authors of the present research as the survey results of the three tasks under study in that article confirmed what we 
suspected in developing our project — that the different context and focus of each task brings varying benefits to learn¬ 
ers even though all three were communicatively oriented and involved both intercultural and language education. 
Through these three extended production tasks, we feel that EFL learners can better understand the nuances of culture 
that may not be immediately obvious in their daily lives or in the English-learning resources they typically rely on, such 
as video or textbook materials. The preparation involved also puts learners more in control of what they learn, and the 
performance element allows them to interact with the instructor and other students to a greater degree than they may 
ordinarily be used to. 

Turkan and (,'elik (n.d.) investigated the effects of integrating culture into EFL texts and classroom. They suggested 
lesson plans and came to the conclusion that intercultural competence should be promoted at every stage of the English 
language learning experience. To do so, English language learners got to assume the role of a comparative ethnographer 
and completely understood the role of their own identity while comparing their own culture and with the target culture. 
Embedded within this claim is that language awareness is not enough all by itself. Without doubt, cultural awareness 
should be integrated simultaneously with the development of language awareness. As a consequence, EFL teachers 
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should try to assist their students to personalize a specific content by having them determine the differences between 
their own culture and the target culture. Discussion activities are suggested as an example of the same for teachers to 
employ in class. However, it is also cautioned that level-relevant discussion activities should be designed at as learners 
might lose interest in the content. It is stressed that the students’ interest in the target culture should be cultivated and 
maintained at a level in which the students can remain actively engaged in the material, merely because intercultural 
competence will make them more aware of their own culture, as well as the target culture(Turkan, &(,'eIi k. n.d.) . 

Holliday (1994, as cited in Kasmer, 1999) investigated the relationship between consciousness-raising and cultural 
awareness. Holliday found that using BANA methodology (methodologies derived and used in English-speaking 
environments: Britain, Australasia, and North America.) in countries with dissimilar cultures led to a rough adjustment 
for learners and teachers. Certainly this style of teaching doesn’t consider the learners’ mindsets as influenced by their 
cultural backgrounds. 

Rubin (2011) in an article entitled "A review of second language listening comprehension research" scrutinized 
previous studies which had explored the effects of a variety of strategies on listening comprehension. Rubin' review 
(2011) showed that topic familiarity (Schmidt-Rinehart, 1992), prior knowledge (Dunkel, 1991), and religious 
background (Markham, 1988 & Latham, 1987) significantly influenced a subject’s recall and listening comprehension. 

In a study, Arevalo (2010) explored the effect of songs on the development of listening comprehension. It was found 
that practicing listening with songs can be considered as an effective strategy to enhance listening comprehension. 
Arevalo (2010) argued that creating authentic listening activities according to students' listening skills could be 
improved and such activities could become culturally meaningful and motivating for them. 

Hayati (2009) in an article entitled "The Impact of Cultural Knowledge on Listening Comprehension of EFL Learners" 
explored the effect of cultural knowledge on improving Iranian EFL learners' listening comprehension. It was found that 
the participants had different performances on the post-test indicating that acquaintance with culturally-oriented 
language material improves the Iranian EFL learners' listening proficiency (Hayati, 2009). 

3. Methodology 

3.1 Participants 

Fifty-two Iranian Upper-intermediate EFL learners studying English in Torbat-e Heydarieh, Iran took part in this study 
based on a placement test (Quick Placement Test, Version 2). Only females were selected due to some segregation rules 
in language institutes of Torbat-e Heydarieh. The age of the participants ranged from 24 to 35. These participants were 
randomly divided into control (N=26) and experimental (N=26) groups. 

3.2 Instrumentations 

The following instruments were employed by the researcher: 

3.2.1 Quick Placement Test 

In order to evaluate and select upper-intermediate EFL learners, a test developed by Cambridge University, including 
60 multiple-choice items was administered to 110 EFL learners of Torbat-e Heydarieh language institutes. Those 
learners whose scores were 31-40 out of 60 were selected as the participants of the present study. 

3.2.2 Listening Test 

In order to evaluate the participants' performance in listening comprehension, a pretest and posttest were administered. 
The tests were adopted from the Basic Tactics for Listening book so as to assess the participants' listening 
comprehension. 

3.3 Procedure 

At the beginning of the study, a Quick-Placement Test (QPT) was administered to 110 EFL learners studying at 
institutes in Torbat-e Heydarieh. Those students whose scores were 31-40 out of 60 were selected as the subject of the 
study (N=52). These students were, then, assigned to control (N=26) and experimental (N=26) groups. One teacher 
taught both groups during the course of 12 sessions. 

Participants in the control group received audio-materials based on an English culture (e.g. Christianity, English 
Festivals from the Basic Tactics book). In addition to the Basic Tactics’ audio materials, participants in the 
experimental group also received audio materials related to their native culture, Farsi (e.g. Islamic issues, Iranian 
festivals, etc.). The time allocated for the practice of Farsi culture was 5 minutes per session. The course lasted for 15 
sessions. At the end of the course participants of both groups sat for the posttest. 

4. Data Analysis 

Data obtained from the instruments were statistically analyzed to test the null-hypothesis. Results of pre-test are shown 
in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Results of independent samples t-test for pretest 
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Group N M SD df t p 

Cont. 26 15.65 U2 50 .21 .83 

Exjn 26 15.58 L41 


As Table 1 shows, there is no statistically significant difference (t=.21; p=.83>.05) between the mean of the control 
(M=15.65) and the experimental (M=15.58) groups in the pretest. Therefore, the homogeneity of the participants was 
confirmed at the outset of the study. Results of posttest are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. Results of independent samples t-test for posttest 
Group N M SD df t p 

Cont. 26 16.35 L29 50 2.89 .006 

Exjx 26 17.46 L47 


As Table 2 shows, participants in the experimental group (M=17.46, SD=1.47) significantly outperformed the ones in 
the control group (M=16.35; SD=1.29), because p-value (.006) stands at less than .05. Consequently, the null- 
hypothesis which indicated that "Culture integration does not have any significant effect on the development of 
listening comprehension among Iranian upper-intermediate EFL learners" was rejected. 

5. Discussion And Conclusion 

The present study aimed at exploring the effect of culture integration on the development of listening comprehension 
among Iranian upper-intermediate EFL learners. One null-hypothesis was proposed by the researchers. As the findings 
demonstrate, cultural integration can help Iranian upper-intermediate EFL learners develop their listening 
comprehension. Analysis of data showed that participants in the experimental group significantly outperformed those in 
the control one. Thus, language teachers should provide their students with authentic materials. The finding lent support 
to Rubin’s review (2011) which found that topic familiarity (Schmidt-Rinehart, 1992), prior knowledge (Dunkel, 1991) 
and religious background (Markham & Latham, 1987) had a significant effect on a subjects' recall and listening 
comprehension. Similarly, Hayati (2009) found that acquaintance with culturally-oriented language material improves 
the Iranian EFL learners' listening proficiency (Hayati, 2009). 

Cultural integration was shown, in the present study, as a factor which increased participants' interest in and motivation 
to listening comprehension. Selected topics practiced in experimental class caused the students to further engage in the 
class activities and discussions. Also, these participants' concentration, as a crucial factor of listening comprehension, 
was improved as a result of integrating materials based on Persian culture. Further, participants in the experimental 
group showed an increased level of interest in listening to audio materials which were based on their native culture. 
Thus, EFL teachers can integrate LI culture in language classes as a whole and in listening tasks in specific. EFL 
curriculum designers can include LI culture in language text books. Inclusion of such materials can result in better 
outcomes in listening classes where topic familiarity and prior knowledge can facilitate listening comprehension. 
Further research is required to fill in the existing gaps in other dimensions of EFL such as writing, speaking, and 
reading. Also, it is recommended to include digital applications in addition to the present independent variable in future 
research. 
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